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peters, On the City side was the 
Marshal and his Men—next the Lord Mayor's 
and Sheriff's Carriages, &c. 


, and Principal King at Arms, with the 


Proclamation 


two Farriers, two Guards, 
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Police, 


The Pursuivant at Temple Bar was flanked by 


two Horse Guards—then came the Trum 


Heralds, 
Vou. xvi. 
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co THE MIRROR. 


PROCLAMATION 
OF HIS MAJESTY, WILLIAM IV. 


Tue Engraving on the reverse, repre- 
sents the ceremonial of the Proclamation 
of his present Majesty. It is altogether 
of a dramatic character, and, we trust, 
distinct enough to perpetuate the event, 
and to give our country friends an accu- 
rate idea of what we may call the parent 
ceremonial, since the several forms of 
proclamation in the cities and large 
towns of the kingdom have but a pro- 
portionate splendour. 
Monday, June 28, was the day fixed 
for the Proclamation. Thc ds of 


The Beadles of St. James’s and St. Martin's 
parishes, in full dress, with their staves of oflice. 
A detachment of new police constables. 
Band of the Royal Horse Guards, in state 
uniforms. 

Eight Marshals on foot. 

The Knight Marshal and his attendants. 
The Household troop. 

State band, kettle-drums and trumpets. 

Six Pursuivants.at Arms on horseback. 

e Heralds, mounted. 

Garter King at Arms, in his splendid surcoat, 
supported by his Sergeants at Arms, with 
their maces, 

A troop of Life Guards. 


On arriving at Charing Cross, the 
procession halted, and Garter King at 
Arms (Sir George Nayler) having com- 

ded | 





persons anticipated the ceremony, by 
assembling in the streets of the metro- 

olis on Saturday, from an erroneous 
idea that it was indispensable that the 
new King should be proclaimed on the 
day following the death of his prede- 
cessor. 

The first part of the ceremonial was 
at St. James’s Palace, where the King 
arrived at nine o’clock—his arrival being 
announced by the Park and Tower guns 
firing a salute. At ten o’clock the guns 
were again fired, the announcement of 
the commencement being conveyed to 
the Tower by means of a lancer placed 
on each of the Thames bridges, who 
held a red flag, which he dropped on 
the firing of the first gun in the Park. 

The King was received at the Palace 
by his Royal Highness Prince Leopold, 
the Duke of Cumberland, and Prince 
George, the Dukes of Sussex and Glou- 
cester, and all the great officers of state. 
The preparations being completed in 
the quadrangle of the Palace, the bands 
of the Guards played ‘God save the 
King ;”’ immediately after which the 
Herald at Arms read the Proclamation. 
During the ceremony, the King ap- 
peared at one of the Palace windows 
facing the courtyard: he was dressed 
in black, with a blue sash over the left 
shoulder. On being recognised, he was 
received with loud cheers by the people, 
who had been permitted to enter the 
square of the Palace : 

As were our England in reversion his, 

And he our subjects’ next degree in hope. 
The King is said to have been affected 
even to tears by the people’s demonstra- 
tions of delight. 

At half-past ten the procession started 
in the following order :— 

The Deputy High Bailiff of West- 
minster (Mr. Lee), with a strong body 
of officers, led the way. Next 

Two videttes of the 1st Life Guards. 


One ditto. 
The Veterinary Surgeon of ditto. 


Four pioneers, with their axes in te rest. 


» read the proclamation 
in a loud voice—trumpets sounded, the 
band played God save the King ;’’ 
‘while all tongues cried’’—“ Long live 
King William !”’ 

In the above order, the cortege pro- 
ceeded slowly along the Strand, where 
the streets resembled a living stream 
of “ variable complexions ;”? and well- 
dressed thousands were “ puffing to win 
a vulgar station.”’ 

The most interesting part of the ce- 
remonial was now approaching ; and in 
proportion, the crowds became more 
dense. This consisted in the formal 
admission of the Royal Procession into 
the City of London, through Temple 
Bar, on the other side of which were 
assembled the Lord Mayor and City au- 
thorities. The gate being closed, the 
Royal Procession opened to allow Rouge 
Croix, Pursuivant at Arms, to advance 
to the gate, where, the trumpets having 
sounded thrice, he knocked with his 
official baton. He was asked by the 
City Marshal from within, ‘‘ Who 
comes there?’’ to which the Pursui- 
vant replied, “ The Officers at Arms, 
who demand entrance into the City to 

roclaim His Majesty, King William the 
ourth.”” (The Engraving illustrates 
this portion of the Ceremony.) 

The City ‘Marshal, supported by his 
men, opened the gates just wide enough 
to allow the Pursuivant to enter, and 
then, closing them, conducted the Royal 
Herald to the Lord Mayor, who was sit- 
ting in his state coach opposite to the 
Temple Gate. 

The Herald having delivered his mes- 
sage to the Lord Mayor, his lordship 
gave orders to the City Marshal to open 
the gates, and the Procession entered, 
drums beating, and trumpets sounding. 

The pageant having reached the end 
of Chancery Lane, the King at Arms 
read the Proclamation, as follows :— 

« Whereas it hath pleased the Almighty God 
to call to. his mercy our late Sovereign Lord 


King George the Fourth, of blessed memory, by 
whore decease the Imperial Crown of the United 
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Kingdom of Great Briain and Ireland is solely 
and rightfully come to the High and Mighty 
Prince William, Duke of Clarence. We, there- 
fore, the Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal of this 
Realm, being bere assisted with these of his late 
Majesty’s Privy Council, with numbers of other 
principal Gentlemen of quality, with the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of London, do 
now hereby, with one voice and consent of 
tongue and heart, publish and proclaim that the 
High and Mighty Prince William, Duke of Cla- 
rence, is now, by the death of the late Sovereign 
of happy memory, become our only lawful and 
rightful liege Lord, William the Fourth, by the 
grace of God, King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith (and so forth) to whom we 
acknowledge all faith and constant obedience, 
with all humble and hearty affection, beseeching 
God, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to 
bless the Royal Prince, William the Fourth, 
with long and happy years to reign over us, 
“Given, 
“Gop SAVE THE KiNG.” 

At Temple Bar the Beadles of St. 
James’s_and St. Martin’s Parishes 
paired off, and their places were supplied 

y the officers connected with the City; 
and after the reading of the above Pro- 
clamation, the Civic authorities fell in 
after the Officers at Arms, &c. in the 
following order :— 

Two City Marshals. 
Lord Mayor's Officers. 
The Lord Mayor in his State Carriage, 
Carriages with the Aldermen. 
The Sheriffs in their State Carriages. 
Town Clerk. Chamberlain. 


This addition greatly increased the 
splendour of the spectacle by the glare 
and glitter of the City carriages. The 
train proceeded through Fleet-street, 
up Ludgate-hill, through St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, to the corner of Wood- 
street, Cheapside, where the Proclama- 
tion was again read with the same for- 
malities ; and lastly at the Royal Ex- 
change. 

The whole ceremonial ended about 
one o’clock, at which Temple Bar 
gates were thrown open. The Proces- 
sion did not return through the City in 
the same order, but the various autho- 
rities and public bodies, of which it 
was composed, separated, and proceed- 
ed in different directions to their homes ; 
the Royal Officers returning by way of 
Holborn, &c. 

The day was fine, and the sun added 
not a little to the brilliancy of the pa- 
geant. It has been spoken of as 
“ clumsy,”” an epithet to which we 
cannot subscribe. On the contrary, we 
regard it as a relic of olden state, with 
much of the magnificence belonging to 
other times. The most untoward asso- 
ciations arising from the scene were the 
mournful tributes of tolling bells and 
half-closed houses, on account of the 
death of the King, on the previous Sa- 
turday: a few hours succeeded, and all 
awakened into new life and glory at the 
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accession of the new sovereign. Yet 
this is but one of the lights and shadows 
that chequer life, although the high 
rank of its chief actors, and its unac- 
customed notations lead us to magnify 
its importance. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE APPEARANCES 
WHICH WERE OBSERVED IN THE IN- 
SPECTION OF THE MORTAL REMAINS 
OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE THE 
FOURTH. 


Tue body exhibited but little sign of 
putrefaction; and the anasarca had dis- 
appeared omens some slight remains 
of it in the thighs. 

Notwithstanding the apparent emacia- 
tion of his Majesty’s person, a very large 
quantity of fat was found between the 
skin and the abdominal muscles. 


ABDOMEN. 

THE omentum, and all those parts in 
which fat is usually deposited, were ex- 
cessively loaded with it. The abdomen 
did not contain more than an ounce of 
water. 

The stomach and intestines were 
somewhat contracted; they were of a 
darker colour than natural in conse- 
quence of their containing mucus tinged 
with blood, and in the stomach was 
found a clot of pure blood weighing 
about six ounces. 

The liver was pale, and had an un- 
healthy granulated appearance. 

The spleen, although larger than 
usual, was not otherwise diseased, and 
the pancrease was in a sound state. 

The sigmoid flexure of the large in- 
testine (the colon) had formed unnatural 
adhesions to the bladder, accompanied 
by a solid inflammatory deposit of the 
size of an orange. 

Upon a careful examination of this 
tumour, a sac or cavity was found in its 
centre, which contained an urinary cal- 
culus of the size of a filbert, and this 
cavity communicated by means of a 
small aperture with the interior of the 
bladder at its fundus. In other respects 
the blidder was healthy, and the pros- 
trate gland did not appear to be en- 
larged. The kidneys were also free 
from disease. 

THORAX. 
Two pints of water were found in the 
cavity of the right side, and three pints 
and three quarters in the left side of the 
chest. The left lung was considerably 
diminished. 

The lower edge of each lobe of the 
lungs had a remarkable fringe, which, 
upon examination, was found to be 
formed by a deposit of fat. 
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The. substance of the lungs had un- 
dergone no change of structure, but the 
mucus membrane lining the air tubes 
was of a dark colour, in consequence of 
its vessel being turgid with blood. 

The pericardium (or heart purse) con- 
tained about half an ounce of fluid, but 
its opposite surfaces in several parts ad- 
hered to each other from inflammation 
at some remote period. 

Upon the surface of the heart and 
‘pericardium there was a large quantity 
of fat—and the muscular substance of 
the heart was so tender as to be lace- 
rated by the slightest force. It was 
‘much larger than natural. Its cavities 
upon the right side presented no unusual 
‘appearance, but those on the left side 
were much dilated, more especially the 
auricle. 

The three similunar valves at the be- 
ginning of the great artery (the aorta) 
were ossified throughout their substance, 
‘and the inner coat of that blood-vessel 
presented an irregular surface, and was 
in many parts ossified. 

The original disease of his Majesty 
consisted in the ossification of the valves 
of the forta, which must have existed 
for many years, and which, by impeding 
the passage of the current of blood 
flowing from the heart to the other 
parts of the bedy, occasioned effusion of 
water into the cavities. of the chest and 
in other situations. This mechanical 
impediment to the circulation of the 
blood also sufficiently explains those 
other changes in the condition of the 
body which were connected with his 
Majesty’s last illness, as well as all the 
symptoms under which the King had la- 
boured. 

The immediate cause of his Majesty’s 
dissolution was the rupture of a blood- 
vessel in the stomach. 

Henry Hatrorp. 
Martruew Joun TIeERNEY. 
AstLEY Paston Cooper. 
B. C. Bropie. 


Retrospective Gleanings. 


‘GOD SAVE THE KING.”’ 

Tue commencement of a new reign, 
with a new royal cognomen, has set the 
loyal and learned at comment upon the 
old anthem of “ God save the King ;”’ 
wherefore the following may be ac- 
ceptable :— 

his populer- anthem has been attri- 
buted te a minstrel, an illegitimate son 
of Henry II. who composed it, in refer- 
ence to the absence of Richard Cceur 
de Lion, in Palestine, whom the nation 
loved for his spirit of chivalry. 
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Another writer, however, says -This 
popular song was sung, as an anthem, 
at the Chapel Royal, in the reign of 
James II. It is uncertain by whom the 
words were written; but the music was 
composed by Dr. John Bull, belonging 
to the choir of that chapel. It first 
became a popular song (with the altera- 
tion of the name of our James to George) 
through the late Dr. Arne, who set it in 
parts, and introduced it at one of the 
London theatres during the Irish re- 
bellion, in 1746, where it met with une 
bounded applause, and has continued to 
be a favourite national air, from that 
period to the present time. 

Another writer observes—It was com- 
posed by Shirley, the dramatic poet, in 
the reign of Charles I]. who was pa- 
tronized by Lauderdale and Rochester. 
The anthem in Latinity was written at 
the time as under : 

O! vivus omnibus, 


Salvus ab hostibus 
Carolus Rex, 


Tibi victoriam 

Deus et gloriam 

Det et memoriam 
Optime Rex. 


Probe ccelipotens 

Deus omnipotens 

Solus armipotens 
Auxilia. 

A hobby, like a fine horse, is good for 
nothing unless well ridden. Dr. Kitchi- 
ner was doubtless of this opinion when 
he wrote many pages upon “ Singing 
God save the King,”’ or, as he quaintly 
says, “ How what is sung so often ought 
always to be sung.’ In the Doctor’s 
“ Loyal Songs’’—“ is now first printed, 
from the original M.S. in the posses- 
sion of the editor, Dr. John Bull’s, 
‘God sabe the Hinge,’ a. v. 1616, 
and a fac simile of the earliest printed 
copy of ‘God save the King’ (1745).” 
Although a professed Method-ist, Dr. 
Kitchiner has given half-a-dozen pages 
on Singing God save the King, in his 
“Economy of the Eyes’’—which may 
be very ingenious, but to our unmusical 
souls are a very tedium cantabile. 

The two following new versions, of 
this never-to-be-established anthem have 
appeared—one at the King’s Theatre, or 
‘©The Opera,’”’ and the other from the 
pen of Mr. Arnold, the dramatist :— 


SUNG AT THE OPERA HOUSE, 
Gop save our gracious King, 
William, vur noble King, 
od save the King! 

Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

Gud save the King. 


O Lord our God arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 
And make them fall ; 
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Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks, 

On him our hopes we fix ; 
God save us all. 


Thy choicest gifts in store 

On William deign to pour, 
Lone may he reign ! 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 

To sing, with heart and voice, 
God save the King. 


Shield him, thou good and great, 
And to our Queen and State 
New blessings bring ; 
Guard Briton’s throne, and long 
May the exulting throng 
For them renew the song— 
God save the King. 


Additional Verse for the Royal Birth-day, 
August 21. 


May ev'ry kinder ray 

O’er William’s natal day 
New glories fling. 

William, his people's friend, 

Oh! may his fame extend— 
God save the King. 


MR. ARNOLD'S VERSION. 
Gop save our noble King, 
William the Fourth we sing, 

save the King. 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King. 


O Lord our God arise, 
Guard him from enemies, 

Or make them fall ; 
May peace, with plenty crown’'d, 
Throughout his realms abound, 
So be his name renown'd, 

God save us all. 


Or should some foreign band 

Dare to this favour’d land 
Discord to bring ; 

May our brave William’s name 

Proud in the lists of fame, 

Bring them to scorn and shame ; 
God save the Kiag. 


Thy choicest zifts in store 

On William deign to pour, 
Joy round him fling ; 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the King. 





ACCESSION OF ANNE BOLEYN, QUEEN 
OF HENRY VIII. 


_ In the year 1532, Henry having divorced 


queen Catherine, and married Anne 
Boleyn, determined to celebrate her ac- 
cession to the throne with the utmost 
elegance and grandeur. He sent to 
order the lord mayor not only to make 
all the preparations necessary for con- 
ducting his royal consort from Green- 
wich, by water, to the Tower of London, 
but to adorn the city after the most 
magnificent manner for her passage 
through it to Westminster. The pro- 
cession by water records little that 
throws light on the manners of the 
time; but that to Westminster, two days 
after, on the 31st of May, deserves at- 
tention. It began from the Tower with 


twelve of the French ambassador’s do- 
mestics in blue velvet, the trappings of 
their horses being blue sarsnet inter- 
spersed with white crosses ; after whom 
marched those of the equestrian order, 
two and two, followed, in like manner, 
by the judges in their robes ; then came 
the knights of the Bath, in violet gowns 
purfled with menever. Next came the 
abbots, barons, bishops, earls, and mar- 
quesses, in their robes. Then the lord 
chancellor, followed by the Venetian 
ambassador and the archbishop of York : 
next the French ambassador and the 
archbishop of Canterbury, followed by 
two guetta representing the dukes 
of Normandy and Acquitaine; after 
whom rode the lord mayor of London 
with his mace, and garter in his cout of 
arms; then the duke of Suffolk, lord 
high steward, followed by the deputy 
marshal of England, and all the other 
officers of state in their robes, carrying 
the symbols of their several offices ; then 
others of the nobility in crimson velvet, 
and all the queen’s officers in scarlet, 
followed by her chancellor uncovered, 
who immediately preceded his mistress. ° 

The queen was dressed in silver bro- 
cade, with a mantle of the same furred 
with ermine ; her hair was dishevelled, 
and she wore a chaplet upon her head 
set with jewels of inestimable value. 
She sat in a litter covered with silver 
tissue, and carried by two beautiful pads 
clothed in white damask, and led by her 
footmen. Over the litter was carried 
a canopy of cloth of gold, with a silver 
bell at each corner, supported by six- 
teen knights alternately, by four at a 
time. 

After her majesty came her chamber- 
lain, followed by her master of the horse, 
leading a beautiful pad, with a side- 
saddle and trappings of silver tissue. 
Next came seven ladies in crimson 
velvet, faced with gold brocade, mount- 
ed on beautiful horses with gold trap- 
pings. Then followed two chariots, 
covered with cloth of gold, in the first of 
which were the duchess of Norfolk and 
the marchioness of Dorset, and in the 
second four ladies in crimson velvet ; 
then followed seven ladies dressed in the 
same manner, on horseback, with mag- 
nificent trappings, followed by another 
chariot all in white, with six ladies in 
crimson velvet; this was followed by 
another all in red, with eight ladies in 
the same dress with the former; next 
came thirty gentlewomen, attendants to 
the ladies of honour; they were on 
horseback, dressed in silks and velvet ; 
and the cavalcade was closed by the 
horse-guards. ; 
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In passing through Gracechurch- 
street the queen was entertained with 
a representation of mount Parnassus, 
The fountain of Helicon, by a bold 
fiction unknown to the bards of an- 
tiquity, ran in four streams of Rhenish 
wine from a basin of white marble. On 
the summit of the mountain sat Apollo, 
and at his feet Calliope. On-either side 
of the declivity were arranged four of 
the muses, playing on their respective 
musical instruments. Under them were 
written epigrams and poesies in golden 
letters, in which every muse praised the 
queen, according to her character and 
office. At Leadenhall sat Saint Anne, 
with her numerous progeny, and Mary 
Cleophas with her fonr children. One 
of the children made “a goodlie oration 
to the queene, of the fruitfulness of St. 
Anne, and of her generation ; trusting 
the like fruit should come of her.”? At 
the conduit in Cornhill appeared the 
three graces; before whom, with no 
great propriety, was the spring of grace 
perpetually running wine. Before the 
spring, however, sat a poet, describing, 
in metre, the properties or functions of 
every grace: and then each of these 
graces allotted, in a short speech to the 
queen, the virtue or accomplishment 
over which she severally presided. At 
the conduit in Cheapside she was sa- 
luted, saith the chronicler, “ with a rich 
pageaunt full of melodie and song.”? In 
this pageant were Pallas, Juno, and 
Venus; and before them stood Mer- 
cury, who a to her majesty, in 
the name of the three goddesses, a golden 
ball or globe, divided into three parts, 
signifying wisdom, riches, and felicity. 
At the upper end of Cheapside was the 
aldermen’s ‘station, where the recorder, 
having addressed the queen in a very 
elegant oration, presented her with a 
purse of gold tissue, containing a thou- 
sand marks. At entering St. Paul’s 
gate, (an ancient portal leading into the 
churchyard on the east, and leng since 
destroyed,) three ladies richly attired, 
showered on her head wafers, in which 
were contained Latin distiches. At the 
eastern side of St. Paul’s churchyard, 
two hundred scholars of St. Paul’s 
school addressed her in chosen and ap- 
posite passages from the Roman poets, 
translated into English rhymes. On the 
leads of St. Martin’s church stood a 
choir of boys and men, who sang, not 
spiritual hymns, but new ballads, in 
praise of her majesty. On the conduit 
without Ludgate, where the arms and 
angels had been refreshed, was erected 
a tower with four turrets, within each 
of which was placed a cardinal virtue, 


symbolically habited. Each of these 
personages, in turn, uttered an oration, 
promising to protect and accompany the 
queen on all occasions. Within the 
tower was a concert of music, and the 
conduit all the while ran with various 
sorts of wine. Here we see the Pagan 
history and mythology predominating in 
those spectacles, which were once fur- 
nished from the golden legend. Instead 
of saints, prophets, apostles, and con- 
fessors, we have Apollo, Mercury, and 
the muses. Instead of religious canti- 
cles and texts of scripture, which were 
usually introduced in the course of these 
ceremonies, we are entertained with 
profane poetry, translations from the 
classics, and occasional verses ; with ex- 
hortations, not delivered by personified 
doctors of the charch, but by heathen 
divinities. At Temple-bar the queen 
was again entertained with songs, sung 
in concert by a choir of men and boys ; 
and having from thence proceeded to 
Westminster, she returned the lord 
mayor thanks for his good offices, and 
those of the citizens that day. 

On the day following the mayor, al- 
dermen, and sheriffs, performed their 
several offices at the coronation; and, 
in return for the great expense the city 
had been at upon the above occasion, the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and about forty 
of the principal citizens, had the honour 
of being afterward invited to the chris- 
tening of the princess Elizabeth. 





“ TWO STOOLS ;” 
OR, GAS versus THE MOON. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Ir happened long since, in a town that was 
famed 

For many droll capers, that need not be named, 

A bunch of brave worthies assembled e2 masse, 

And resolved that the town should be lighted 
with gas. 

But the charge so enormous, they wisely be- 
thought them 

Of all the shrew’d maxims their forefathers 
taught them; 

And after Jong prosing, with fervour intense, 

A plan was devised to curtail the expense. 

It was very well known tu all those who had wit, 


That the moon, in ber wanderings, often thoug).t 


fit 

To dispense to poor mortals her sun-berrowed 
light, 

To illumine their ways on a dark winter's night : 

And Economy whispered that “none but a 
dunce 

Would think of expending two lights both at 
once.” 

It was therefore decided that gas should xt 
burn 

During six nighis a mouth—when the moon, in 
her turn, 
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Then and there, without failure or fee, should be 
bound 

To enlighten the streets and the avenues round. 

Thus the care of (he town was alternately left 

To the gas and the moon, to preserve it from 
theft, 

And to guard the unwary from losing their way, 

While pursuing their course in the absence of 


Now, one night it fell out, when the gas was at 
rest, 

And babes, young and old, in their slumbers 
were blest, 

Dame Luna, of lovers the pride and the boast, 

Proved false to her charge, and deserted her 
post: 

Some say to her pillow she privately stole, 

Or was gone to the north, to enliven the Pole; 

Be that as it may, of the fact there’s no doubt 

She was absent from home, and her lamp was 
gone out. 

That night, of all nights in the year the most 
dark, 

Neither gas-light nor moon-light—of no light a 
spark, 

Poor Pat, from the land of potatoes and jigs, 

Had through the black purlieus been driving his 
pigs ;— 

When mistaking his way , by the darkness misled, 

His pies, one and all, tumbled heels over head, 

Souse into the faithless canal—near a lock, 

Where no pig of them all e’er recovered the 
shock : 

Though ‘twas whispered about there were those 
who could tell, 

Long after that night, where the fattest pig 
fell. 

At this woful disaster Pat made a dead halt, 

And protested the gas—not the moon—was in 
fault. 

Then away the next day to the justice he hied, 

To prefer bis complaint, and his sentence abide. 

« Plase your Honour, I'm wanting a bit of 
advice, 

I lost, the last night. all my pigs in a trice ;— 

*Twas so dark that you couldn't sce left hand 
or right, 

So the pigs for that reason went ciane out of 
sight. 

It's myself that was bringing them all safe and 
sound, 

But the gas teing out, they were all of them 
drowned. 

As the gas was to blame, I'll be paid for each 


ig — 

“Not so fast!” cried his worship, adjusting 
his wig, 

«Pay respect to the Bench, man, and you may 
depend on’t 

You shall have justice done you—What says the 
defendaut ” 

« Please your Worship,” said Gas, “ we are 
clear of the booty, 

The gas can't be blamed— it's the moon was on 
duty.” 

“Oh, the ait ‘—say you so? Then produce 
me the bond— 

Let the movn—binding clauses be carefully 
conned : 

‘Tis fit that the law be put quickly in force, 

And the culprit be mae ay example, of course.” 
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“Tm afraid,” cried the clerk, ‘‘ here’s a villanous 


flaw, 

Which will render the deed quite invalid in law. 

Here’s a case, please your Worship, the ‘ nine- 
teenth report,’ 

It puts the complaint quite and clean out of 
court ;— 

It's as clear as the day that the moon has not 
signed, 

And the deed, as your Worship weil knows, 
cannot bind.” 

*«Oh! that alters the case,” quoth his Worship 
with glee, 

So you cannot expect any justice from me ;— 

You must see, my good fellow, though proved 
be the fact, 

I've no power ‘gainst the moon as defendant to 
act. 

In the Chancellor’s court you may try for relief— 

In all Zunatic cases his lordship is chief.” 

Pat heard the decision with sorrowful brow, 

And with calm resignation thus proffered his 
bow— 

* Since no justice I'll get from your worshipful 
self, 

I'l! go back to my country, a penniless elf; 

And long in ould Ireland the tale shall be told 

How in England, long since, all his pigs and his 
gold 

Were lost by a poor simple Irish gorsoon, 

Thro’ a flaw in the bond ’twixt the gas and the 
moon.” 


THE CORNISH PIE. 

(See pages 355 and 435 of our last Volume.) 
In turning o'er your welcome pages. 
Where many a tale the mind engages, 
A curious subject at the mast, 

I found more curiously discussed, 

Two gents each other here outvie, 

The subject—a nice ‘‘ Cornish Pie !” 
One strives in verse, and passing well, 
Every ingredient to tell 

Of all the numbers that abound ; 

Nor should I e’en a want have found, 
But tbat your correspondent “Oke,” 
Has found one is beyond a joke. 

And what he says is strictly true. 
When both sides of the case we view : 
For most disastrous is the fate 

Which must a “ dishless pie” await. 
But yet a case more hard I find, 

And more unsuited to my mind. 

If both these gents, when forced to roam, 
By hunger are impelled t’wards home, 
For them most heartily I wish 

They may not greet a “‘ pieless disn!" 


Fine Arts. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


SEVERAL descriptions of this elegant 
structure have already appeared in print, 
and we have, from time to time, noted 
the alterations in connexion with the 
progress of the building. The follow- 
ing is however, more in detail than any 
description hitherto published, and ac- 
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cordingly merits transference to our 
pages. It forms part of a paper in the 
May No. of Fraser’s Magazine, and we 
suspect, is from the pen of Allan Cun- 
ningham. We do not quote the writer’s 
introductory opinions, but the descrip- 
tive details, which are conveniently ar- 
ranged under heads: thus— 

Situation.—More objection has been 
made to the situation of Buckingham 
Palace than can be excused, far less justi- 
fied. In passing along Piccadilly, it no 
doubt appears very low ; and, in conse-. 
quence, it is supposed to be smothered 
in the prospects trom the windows. We 
acknowledge that this was our own opi- 
nion until we visited the Palace ; but we 
now retract that opinion. At one time 
it was thought that the Green Park 
afforded a preferable site, especially as 
the same advantage which is at present 
obtained by Buckingham Gardens could 
have been possessed by attaching them 
to the one side of the building proposed 
for the Green Park. But cause for pub- 
lic discontent would have been given by 
the invasion of the public right to the use 
of the Green Park, and the ride on Con- 
stitution Hill. Indeed, there was no 
other spot on which a palace could have 
been erected without some infringement 
of public privilege ; and, therefore, some 
feeling of acknowledgment is due to the 
King on this account. 

But, strange as it may seem, there is 
no situation, either in Hyde Park or the 
Green Park, which can. compare with 
that of Buckingham Palace. From 
Hyde Park, the view of the Surrey hills 
and the surrounding country is, no 
doubt, a spacious expanse of English 
landscape ; but it comprehends no great 
feature of the vast metropolis. The 
view from the Green Park, with the ex- 
ception of Westminster Abbey, is in- 
ferior to that from Hyde Park. But in 
all directions from Buckingham Palace, 
except on the Pimlico side, the views are 
not only extensive, but the finest in all 
the metropolis. 

From the front, there is no other, in 
any part of the metropolis, so magnifi- 
cent. In the foreground lies St. James’s 
Park, with the lake and islands ;—on the 
left is the-superb classic mansion of 
Lord Stafford, and that of Lord Spencer, 
one of the best designs of Inigo Jones, 
with the other fine buildings which face 
the Green Park ; on the right is West- 
minster Abbey ; and, in perspective, the 
Horse Guards, the Treasury, and the 
Admiralty ; and, beyond them, the dome 
of St. Paul’s, and the spires of the city. 
This is the prospect frem the front of 
the Palace, as it stands at present. It 
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will, however, be much increased in 
grandeur, when the lofty piles and co- 
lonnades now erecting in Carlton Gar- 
dens, and the corresponding terraces to 
them, are raised on the Bird-cage Walk 
side of the park. For a town situation, 
we cannot conceive where a nobler could 
have been found; and we are inclined 
to think that it was a knowledge of this 
fact, possessed only by the inhabitants 
of Buckingham House, which, with the 
influence of personal reminiscences, in- 
duced his Majesty to prefer it. Situa- 
tion, indeed, cannot be duly appreciated 
by looking at it;—by looking from it 
the extent of the prospects can only be 
rightly estimated. 

The view from the north side com- 
prehends the Green Park, with the 
magnificent terrace of Piccadilly, from 
the residence of the Duke of Devon- 
shire to the new princely mansion of the 
Duke of Wellington, with the triumphal 
arches at Hyde Park corner. The gar- 
den front overlooks, of course, only the 
garden, an extent of sixty-three acres, 
laid out in the very best style of land- 
scape gardening, adorned to the utmost 
limit that an English garden admits of. 
We have said that the south side looks 
towards Pimlico. 

Approach.— The approach to the 
Palace is by the main mall of St. James’s 
Park. This mall is three furlongs in 
length, and it is contemplated to open a 
direct communication to it from Charing 
Cross. When thisshall have been com- 
pleted, the approach will be by a noble 
straight avenue, already in maturity, to 
the marble triumphal arch. Behind the 
arch, the Palace comprehends a qua- 
drangle or open square of two hundred 
and forty feet in extent on each side, 
being about the same size as that of 
Somerset House. 

Appearance.— The principal and go- 
verning order of the Palace is the Roman 
Corinthian, raised on a Doric basement. 
The central mass of the design, which 
directly faces the spectator from the en- 
trance underneath the triumphal arch, 
is composed of a bold porte cochére, su- 
perior portico of eight coupled columns, 
and corresponding towers with four 
columns each at either extremity. The , 
deep shadows of these three prominent 
parts being relieved by the repose of the 
intermediate spaces, gives to the whole 
a commanding appearance, and indicates 
that here is the principal entrance to the 
Palace. The tympanum of the centre 
portico is filled with sculpture, and the 
pediment crowned with statues. The 
projecting wings or sides of the quadran- 
gle are of a’subdued character, thereby 
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denoting their more subordinate appro- 
priation, and giving importance to the 
main building. The centre part only of 
them, which serves as the entrance on 
either side to the lord steward’s and the 
lord chamberlain’s houses, is to be de- 
corated with pilasters, and to be sur- 
mounted, the one by a clock tower, and 
the other by a corresponding wind tower, 
both enriched by beautiful and appro- 
priate groups of sculpture, designed by: 
Mr. Westmacott. The ends of the wings 
towards the park present Corinthian 
porticoes, surmounted with statues and 
adorned with sculptures, which we shall 
hereinafter describe. In one sentence, 
the exterior towards the park bears an 
impress of great elegance; but some 
parts of it may still be objected to as 
presenting an appearance of mancanza 
or baldness, which the application of the 
sculpture will correct. ‘The dome has 
hitherto been more justly subject to this 
criticism than any other part ; but when 
it shall be ribbed as a cupola, and 
crowned with appropriate ornaments, 
which we believe to be the intention, so 
as to make it accord with the general 
character of the edifice, it will no longer 
be a defect, but a beauty. 

* © ¢ © At the same time, we 
regret that the original plan of Mr. 
Nash, by which the dome would have 
been concealed from the spectators in 
the Park, has not been executed. It 
had in it, we think, the principles of a 
desirable picturesque effect. It was to 
have raised the interior walls of the 
Palace above the present roof, in the 
form of an attic, to the extent of the 
whole body of the central building: 
this, ornamented with statues, would 
have been incomparably finer than all 
that is now practicable to be done to the 
dome. 

It has been objected to the porticoes 
of the wings towards the Park, that they 
give an idea of too slender a building ; 
but the plan of the Palace comprehends 
two additional courts, to which these 
porticoes are only wings; others, cer- 
responding to them, will be necessary 
to complete the unity of the building. 
There is but little chance, however, of 
this part of the design being at present 
carried into effect. 

Triumphal Arch.—The first object of 
detail which attracts particular atten- 
tion is the triumphal arch, the greatest 
work of mere ornament which has yet 
been attempted by the moderns. In 
general effect it resembles the Arch of 
Constantine at Rome, to which it is 
equal in dimensions; and that of Na- 
poleon, in front of the Tuillerieg at Paris, 
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which is on a smaller scale. The arch 
at Milan, founded by Napoleon, and 
now completing by the Austrians, can 
alone vie with it in dimensions. The 
Buckingham arch contains three gate- 
ways—the centre one rises to the archi- 
trave. Over the two side gates are 
tablets, containing on the one side fe- 
male representatives of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland: and on the other, the 
Genius of England inciting youth. Be- 
tween each arch or gateway is a column, 
twenty feet high, of one block: these 
columns will oupport groups of trophies 
and figures. Behind these groups is a 
representation in bold relief of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. BY SIR JAMES 
MACKINTOSH, M. P., &¢C.—VOL. I. 


ComMENDaTorY as have been our no- 
tices of the volumes of the Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia already gma we ought to 
speak in still higher terms of the work 
before us. It is perhaps one of the 
most masterly abridgments ever sub- 
mitted to the public: although scenes 
and events are not narrated with length- 
ened detail, their main points and cir- 
cumstances are seized on with great 
vigour. The disquisitional passages are 
distinguished by their polish and ele- 
gance, and are beautiful reliefs to the 
narrative portions. We subjoin a few 
extracts :— 


LAWS OF ALFRED. 

Tue following extract from the Laws of 
Alfred, is prefixed as a motto, and may 
form a useful lesson for the legislators 
even of this enlightened age :— 

“Hence I, King Alfred, gathered 
these together, and commanded many of 
those to be written down which our fore- 
fathers observed—those which I liked— 
and those which I did not like by the 
advice of my Witan I threw aside. For 
I durst not venture to set down in writ- 
ing over many of my own, since I knew 
not what among them, would please 
those who should come after us. But 
those which I met with either of the days 
of me, my kinsman, or of Offa, King of 
Mercia, or of Aethelberht, who was the 
first of the English who received ba; 
4ism—those which appeared to me the 
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justest—I have here collected, and aban- 
doned the others. Then I, Alfred, 
King of the West Saxons, showed these 
to all my Witan, and they then said that 
they were all willing to observe them.”’ 
Laws of Alfred, translated by R. Price, 
Esq.—(Not yet published.) 


GROWTH OF GOVERNMENTS. 


No one (in early times) was taught, by 
a wide survey of society, that govern- 
ments are not framed after a model, but 
that all their parts and powers grow out 
of occasional acts, prompted by some 
urgent expediency, or some private in- 
terest, which in the course of time 
coalesce and harden into usage; and 
that this bundle of usages is the object 
of respect and the guide of conduct, long 
before it is embodied, defined, and en- 
forced in written laws. Government 
may be, in some degree, reduced to sys- 
tem, but it cannot flow from it. It is 
not like a machine, or a building, which 
may be constructed entirely, and accord- 
ing to a previous plan, by the art and la- 
bour of man. It is better illustrated by 
comparison with vegetables, or even 
animals, which may be, in a very high 
degree, improved by skill and care, 
which may be grievously injured by 
neglect or destroyed by violence, but 
which cannot be produced by human 
contrivance. A government can, indeed, 
be no more than a mere draught or 
scheme of rule, when it is not composed 
of habits of obedience on the part of the 
people, and of an habitual exercize of 
certain portions of authority by the in- 
dividuals or bodies who constitute the 
sovereign power. These habits, like all 
others, can only be formed by repeated 
acts; they cannot be suddenly infused 
by the law-giver, nor can they imme- 
diately follow the most perfect conviction 
of their propriety. Many causes having 
more power over the human mind than 
written law, it is extremely difficult, 
from the mere perusal of a written 
scheme of government, to foretell what 
it will prove in action. There may be 
governments so bad that it is justifiable 
to destroy them, and to trust to the pro- 
bability that a better government will 
grow in their stead. But as the rise of 
a worse is also possible, so terrible a 
peril is never to bs incurred except in 
the case of a tyranny which it is impossi- 
ble to reform. It may be necessary to 
burn a forest containing much useful 
timber, but giving shelter to beasts of 
prey, who are formidable to an infant 
colony in its neighbourhood, and of too 
vast an extent to be gradually and safely 
thinned by their inadequate labour. 
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It is fit, however, that they should be 
apprized, before they take an irreparable 
step, how little it is possible to foresee 
whether the earth, stripped of its vege- 
tation, shall become an unprofitable 
desert or a pestilential marsh. 


THOMAS-A-BECKET. 


Tis child of love and wonder was beau- 
tiful, brave, lively, even lettered; and 
we must not wonder that he plunged 
into the parade and dissipation of the 
noble companions who condescended to 
receive him among their friends. He 
appears to have been originally made 
Provost of Beverly, before Theobald 
had prevailed on the King to make him 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, and subse- 
quently Chancellor. His manners and 
occupations, his pursuits, his amuse- 
ments, were eminently worldly. When 
Henry told him that he was to be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he smiled at the 
metamorphosis: when spoken to more 
earnestly, he appears to have agreed 
with all other men in thinking, that the 
choice could only have arisen from 
Henry’s confidence in him as a blind 
instrument in his expected contests with 
the church. Honour alone was, per- 
haps, enough to call up a sudden blush 
at so degrading an alliance. ‘Do not 
— me, sir, I entreat you. You 
place me in the only office in which I 
may be obliged no longer to be your 
friend.’’ Thus far his deportment was 
manly; what followed is more ambi- 
guous. He immediately dismissed his 
splendid train, cast off his magnificent 
apparel, abandoned sports and revels, 
and lived with fewer attendants, coarser 
clothes, and scantier food, than suited 
the dignity of his station. That extra- 
traordinary changes suddenly manifest 
themselves, especially in a lofty and sus- 
ceptible spirit like that of Becket, is 
certainly true; and it is evident, on a 
merely human view of the subject, that 
personal honour might have quickly re- 
vived the sense of professional decorum, 
and led rapidly to the simple conclu- 
sion, that the only sure way of appear- 
ing to be good is by being so in truth. 
A man of decisive character might seek 
to secure himself from relapse by flying 
to the opposite extreme in his outward 
deportment. It is not to be certainly 
pronounced, that_ either the subsequent 
violence of his policy, or the gross in- 
consistency of some parts of his conduct 
with his professions, decisively excludes 
the milder construction of his motives. 
Moderation is the best pledge of sin- 
cerity, but excess is no positive proof of 
hypocrisy. Though those who suddenly 

















change the whole system of their con- 
duct have most need of candour, they 
are by no means at all times the fore- 
most to practise it. But the conduct 
of Becket has too much the appearance 
of being the policy of a man who fore- 
saw that he was about to‘carry on war 
as the leader of a religious party; and 
that it was necessary for him to assume 
that ostentation of sternness, and display 
of austerity, which the leaders of such 
parties have ever found to be the most 
effectual means of securing the attach- 
ment of the people, and of inflaming 
their passions against the common 
enemy. Religion might even acquire a 
lace in his mind which she had not 
fore ; but it was so alloyed by worldly 
passions, that it is impossible for us to 
trust on any occasion to the purity . 
ts o 
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Jocen, the most wealthy man among 
them, cut the throat of his wife. When 
all the women were sacrificed, he, as the 
most honourable, first destroyed himself. 
The rest followed his example. The 
few who shrunk from their brethren ap- 
sage in the morning pule and trem- 

ling to the people, who cruelly put 
them to death. 


DEATH OF RICHARD II. 


Tue period, the means, and the cir- 
cumstances of this murder are involved 
in tragic darkness—not a thought of in- 
quest into it was allowed to be breathed. 
It is ascribed by some to a scene of 
violence, in which a certain Sir Pierce of 
Exton at last destroyed the unfortunate, 
though unworthy son and grandson of 
two great men. The more probable 





his motives. The common 
vulgar ambition were undoubtedly sacti- 
ficed by Becket. He lost high office 
and unbounded favour. He preferred 
to them dominion over the minds of 
men, and the applause of the whole let- 
tered part of Europe. 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE 
REIGN OF RICHARD I. 


At York the Jews took refuge in the 
castle, after having seen many of their 
wives and children butchered before 
their eyes, and all who refused to be 
baptized massacred without mercy.— 
The governor, who happened to be ab- 
sent from the fortress, demanded admis- 
sion into it; when the unhappy Jews, 
afraid of the forcible entry of the rab- 
ble, excused their disobedience. He 
inveighed against them with loud trans- 
ports of rage; he even directed the 
castle to be attacked. The people 
seized the fatal word, which the gover- 
nor vainly attempted to recall. Immense 
multitudes besieged the castle for seve- 
ral days, stimulated by some ecclesias- 
tics, and especially by one furious monk, 
who perpetually exhorted the people to 
destroy the enemies of Christ. On the 
night before the expected assault, a 
Rabbi, lately arrived trom the Hebrew 
schools abroad, addressed his assembled 
countrymen :— “* Men of Israel, God 
commands us to die for his law, as our 
glorious forefathers have done in all 
ages. If we fall into the hands of our 
enemies, they may cruelly torment us. 
That life which our Creator gave us, let 
us return to him willingly and devoutly 
with our own hands. The majority ap- 
ee ge few only dissented. They 

urnt their costly garments, and de- 
stroyed their precious stones and vessels. 
They set fire to.the building, and then 


t is that he died of hunger ;—to 
which, according to some accounts, he 
was condemned by the king, and which, 
if we may believe others, was a voluntary 
abstinence, to which he was driven by 
despair. The learned poet, whose power 
of language sinks under the description 
of a cruelty so fiendish, has thrown the 
weight of his authority as an historical 
inquirer into the scale of a murder by 
a ae abstinence from food. 

The body was carried to London, and 
exhibited to the people with the lower 
ee of his face uncovered, to ascertain 

is identity. Henry attended his obse- 
quies at St. Paul’s. The se was 
interred at Langley, but removed to the 
royal sepulchre at Westminster, by 
Henry V. 

NAUTICAL GENIUS OF THF BRITISH 
ISLANDERS. 


Tue British islands are naturally des- 
tined to be the seat of maritime power. 
Their coasts are much more extensive, 
compared with their inland territory, 
than those of any other great and civi- 
lized nation. — Their position on the 
globe, reaching almost to the northern 
verge of that portion where the whole 
sea is open to navigation throughout the 
year, is better fitted than any other to 
render their numerous mariners hardy, 
daring, and skilful. Had _it been more 
southerly, these qualities would have 
been incompletely exercised; had it 
been farther north, some part of the 
year, which now serves to train their 
seafaring inhabitants, would have been 
lost to that purpose. Their soil and 
climate neither withdrew their pursuit 
from the resources of the sea, nor re- 
fused the produce which might be ex- 
changed by navigation for the produce 
of other countries. Their advanced 








position, as it was in front of Europe, 
favoured that disposition towards adven- 
turous voyages and colonial establish- 
ments, in which, after a fortunate ex- 
clusion from the neighbouring continent, 
the genius and ambition of the people 
were vented, with lasting, grand, and 
happy consequences to mankind. Po- 
pular government gives dignity to com- 
merce: it promotes navigation, one of 
the occupations of the lower and mid- 
dle classes, and it is disposed to en- 
courage the only species of military 
force which cannot be made the instru- 
ment of its overthrow.—It is not un- 
reasonable to add, that the settlement 
of so many pirates in England, the na- 
tives of every country from the Elbe, 
perhaps from the Rhine, to the North 
Cape, between the sixth and tenth cen- 
turies, may have contributed to culti- 
vate those nautical propensities, which 
form a part of the English character. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Zournals. 


THE ART OF BOOK-KEEPING. 


How hard, when those who do not wish 
To lend, that’s lose, their books, 

Are snared by anglers—folks that fish 
With literary books ; 


Who call and take some favourite tome, 
But never read it through: 

They thus complete their set at home, 
By making one at you. 

Behold the book-shelf of a dunce 

ho borrows—never lends; 

Yon work, in twenty volumes, once 

Belonged to twenty friends. 


New tales and novels you may shut 
From view—’tis all in vain , 
They’re gone—and though the leaves are “cut,” 
They never ‘* come again.” 
For pamphlets lent I look around, 
For tracts my tears are spilt ; 
But when they take a book that’s bound, 
’Tis surely extra-guilt. 


A circulating library 
Is mine—my birds are flown; 
There’s one odd volume left, to be 
Like all the rest, a-lone. 


I, of my “ Spenser ” quite bereft, 
Last winter sore was shaken; 

Of “ Lamb” I've but a quarter left, 
Nor could I save my “ Bacon.” 


My “ Hall” and “ Hill” were levelled flat, 
But “ Mcore ” was still the cry; 

And then, although I threw them “ Sprat,”” 
They swallowed up my “‘ Pye.” 


Over everything, however slight, 
They seized some airy trammel; 
They snatched my “Hogg” and “ Fox” one 


night, 
And pocketed my ‘* Campbell.” 
And then I saw my “ Crabbe ” at last, 
Like Hamlet's, backward go: 
And as my tide was ebbing fast, 
Of course I Jost-my ‘‘ Rowe.” 
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I wondered into what balloon 
My books their course had bent; 
And yet, with all my marvelling, soon 
I found my “ Marvell” went. 


My “ Mallet » served to knock me down, 
ich makes me thus a talker; 
And ouce, while [ was out of town, 
My “‘ Johnson” proved a Walker. 


While studying o’er the fire one day 
My ‘‘ Hobbes,” amidst the smoke ; 
They bore my ‘‘ Colman "’ clean away, 

And carried off my ‘‘ Coke.” 


They picked my “* Locke,” to me far more 
Than Bramah’s patent’s worth ; 

And now my losses [ deplore 
Without a “ Home ” on earth. 


If once a book you let them lift, 
Another they ll conceal ; a 
For though I caught them stealing ‘‘ Swift,” 
As swiftly went my ‘‘ Steele.” 


“* Hope is not now upon my shelf, 
Where late he stood elated ; 

But, what is strange, my ‘‘ Pope ” himself 
Is excommunicated. 


My little “‘ Suckling ” in the grave 
Is sunk, to swell the ravage ; 

And what ‘twas Crusoe’s fate to save 
’Twas mine to lose—a “ Savage.” 


Even “ Glover’s ” worksI cannot put 
My frozen hands upon; 
Though ever since I lost my ‘‘ Foote,” 
My “‘ Bunyan ” has been gone. 
My “ Hoyle ” with “Cotton” went; oppressed, 
My ‘‘ Taylor” too must fail ; 
To save my ‘‘ Goldsmith ’ from arrest, 
In vain I offered ‘* Bayle.” 


1“ Prior’ sought, but could not see 
The “ Hood ” so late in front ; 

And when I turned to hunt for ‘‘ Lee,” 
Oh! where was my “ Leigh Hunt ?” 


I tried to laugh, old Care to tickle, 
Yet could not *‘ Tickell ” touch; 

Aud then, alack! I missed my “ Mickle "— 
And surely Mickle’s much. 


’Tis quite enough my griefs to feed, 
My sorrows to excuse, 5 

To think I cannot read my “‘ Reid,” 
Nor even use my “‘ Hughes,” 


To “ West,” to“ South,” I turn my bead, 
Exposed alike to odd jeers; 

For since my ‘* Roger Ascham’s” fled, 
T ask ’em for my ‘‘ Rogers.” 


There's sure an eye that marks as well 
The blossom as the sparrow; 

Yet all unseen my ‘ Lyly * fell— 
*Twas taken in my ‘“‘ Barrow.” 


They took my “‘ Horne ’—aud ‘‘ Horne Tooke ” 
00; 
And thus my treasures flit, : 
I feel, when I would “ Hazlitt ” view, 
The flames that it has lit. 


My word’s worth little, ‘‘ Wordsworth” gone, 
If I survive its doom ; 

How many a bard J doted on 
Was swept off—with my ‘ Broome!” 


My classics would not quiet lie, 
A thing so fondly hoped; 

Like Doctor Primrose, I may cry, 
«* My ‘ Livy’ has eloped!” 


Mv life is wasting fast away— 
I suffer from these shocks ; 

And though I’ve fixed a lock on “‘ Gray,” 
There’s gray upon my locks, 


Im far from ‘‘ Young *—am growing pale— 
I see my “ Butler” fly ; 

Aud when they ask about my aid, 

“ Tis ‘ Burton’ !” I reply. 
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They still have made me slizht returns, 
And thus my griefs divide ; 

For, oh! they've cured me of my “‘ Burns,” 
And eased my “ Akenside.” 


But all I think I shall not say, 
Nor let my anger burn; 
For as they never found me “ Gay,” 
They have not left me “ Sterne.” 
Monthly Magazine. 


THE MISERIES OF ‘* THE HAPPIEST 
FELLOW ALIVE.,’ 


I am rich—well-born—decently good- 
looking —and not much stupider than 
my neighbours. It was after three years 
of the riotous head-aching kind of life 
of “a gay man’”’ at Cambridge, to which 
every person not born to poverty and a 
parsonage is conventionally condemned, 
that I changed the modest bowers of 
Barnwell, and the elegant inebriation of 
milk punch, for the beauties and the 
festivities of the metropolis. 

Lord Charles C——, who was destin- 
ed for the church, looked spitefully at 
my new britska, and swore there was 
nothing like a commoner’s wealth. My 
rich fellow-collegian, Sir Tobias ‘ 
sighed, as he said that I should no doubt 
find it a delightful thing in the world to 
be “ well connected ;’’ and my poor 
friend Stanhope, who was going to the 
bar, squeezed my hand till the tears 
came into my eyes, and emphatically 
said.—I was the happiest fellow alive. 

Under these joyous auspices, and the 
vivilying inspirations of a Wednesday 
morning in May, I descended from my 
carriage at Fenton’s Hotel, where I ex- 
pected to find two friends in the life 
guards, who were lodging there. 

They were just come from duty at 
barracks, and I found them up-stairs, 
robed in splendid silk dressing-gowns, 
and in the full enjoyment of their pipes 
and the “ Morning Post.” 

“ What a lucky fellow you are,”’ said 
Mr. Carlton Smith, “ to have Lady —— 
for an aunt. You are certain of a ticket, 
and it will be the best Almack’s this year 
decidedly.” 

A ticket accordingly I got—danced 
with two beauties, was introduced to 
three patronizing dowagers, received in 
the course of the next day nine invita- 
tions, and soon became one, of what 
novelists would call, “ the élite of the 
fashionable world.” 

I certainly was a happy young man. 
The mothers said I was a good match — 
the daughters declared me very agreea- 
ble—the dandies swore I was a d—d 
good fellow—I was received at Crock- 
ford’s, and refused by one black ball 
only at White’s. 





I certainly was a happy young man. 
I don’t remember being excluded from 
one party, however select, or cut by one 
dandy, however consummate, during the 
whole of my first season in town. 

Every body told me I was happy, con- 
foundedly happy, and therefore I could 
not help feeling a little surprise at find- 
ing myself bored. 

“ Well,” said I to myself one night, 
at half-past twelve, as I was lazily draw- 
ing on my silk stocking, and yawning 
most hideously at the idea of the delight- 
Sul party I was dressing for—‘ Well,’’ 
said, “ It will certainly be a very good 
ball, and I ~— I must go, or else 
-——It is very late, Jarmin, is it not?’ 

‘¢ Pardonne, Monsieur ! one exactly.”? 

I sent for my invitation, and vainly 
looked for ‘‘ early’? in the corner. I 
was in time, there was no alternative, 
and my toilette was continued. 

The razor, however, would not cut— 
the left whisker drooped in despondency 
—five neckcloths were ignominiously 
cast away ; and by various misfortunes 
and mapeeuvres, I contrived to get 
through two hours before the toilette 
was completed. 

“ Thank God,” said I, as on arriving 
at the door, the last carriage drove off, 
and thus saying, I very quietly went 
home, drank my accustomed glass of 
soda-water, and retired to bed. 

Various sage and philosophical ideas 
passed through my brain the next morn- 
ing as.I was sipping my coffee. “ What 
is the great object in life?” said I, look- 
ing considerately down at my slipper ; 
‘is it not happiness ?’’ and directly the 
word was pronounced, J thought of the 
slip-shod, dressing-gown ease and com- 
fort I was enjoying. 

It was luxurious, very luxurious ; and 
contrasted well with the thoughts of the 
tight pump and well-buttoned pantaloon 
of the preceding evening. ‘ And why,”’ 
said I, “ should I go to a ball or a 
soirée? does it make me happy ?”” 

The question was perplexing. But 
as I had received the advantage of a 
mathematical education, I was not alto- 
gether incapable of a logical style of 
——- F We do not yawn when we 
are happy,’’ said I, “ I yawn perpe- 
tually, Tieden I am not happy. r But 
happiness is the object of my being. Let 
me consider what is the first step to- 


wards happiness.’’ I considered, and 
exclaimed, “ to find out the impediment 
to pleasure.”’ 

aving arrived at this conclusion, I 
looked out of the window — regretted 
there was no fire—glanced at the politi-. 
cal article of “ The Times’”—thought. 
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again, and found that the impediment to 
pleasure was ennui. 

The proposition therefore stood thus: 

To obtain happiness, find out the im- 
pediment to pleasure. 

The impediment to pleasure is ennui. 

Without ennui, there would be no im- 
pediment to pleasure. 

Without an impediment to pleasure 
one would be pleased. 

This was a very important discovery ; 
and I began to reflect how it would be 
possible to profit by it. _ 

With a facility of thought, which can 
only attend an easy digestion, I quickly 
perceived that I was not pleased in so- 
ciety, because [ was ennuied ; and_that I 
had only to cease to be ennuied, in order 
to be pleased. 

Though not of a studious turn of 
mind, I immediately gave myself up to 
the study of metaphysics ; and in a very 
abstruse work chanced to discover that 
ennui proceeded from a want of excite- 
ment. The ingenious reader, therefore, 
will immediately perceive that since I 
was ennuied in society and ennui pro- 
ceeds from a want of excitement—it was 
a want of excitement in society that en- 
nuied me. 

If I got rid of this want, I got rid of 
ennui; if I got rid of ennui I was hap- 
py—what.a delightful conclusion. 

Now the only social excitement I could 
think of was—love ; and therefore I phi- 
losophically and metaphysically deter- 
mined to become “ un homme a bonnes 
fortunes.” 

As soon as I determined that it was a 
wise thing to fall in love, I very sapiently 
concluded that the sooner I did a wise 
thing the better. My declaration, there- 
fore, was made that very evening. I 
shall pass over the little difficulties that 
postponed the moment of my triumph, 
since it was only from the time that I 
was what is vulgarly called happy, that 
I can date the commencement of my 
sorrows. 

The lady of my love was not one of 
those whose husbands consign them to 
the world in a perfect conviction or care- 
lessness of their virtue, and whose fa- 
vours therefore are so easy of access, 
that they can scarcely be considered 
worth obtaining. Lord D—— was 
stately and cold, but attentive and jea- 
lous. Lady D—— was young, fashion- 
able, in the bloom of her second season, 
and one of the best dressed women in 
London. It was impossible to have an 
affair more desirable, and as soon as the 
first whisper of my success circulated, 
every body said, ‘* what a happy young 
man I was.”’ 
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For myself, as I had never leisure to 
reflect on the state of my mind, for a 
long time I took what people said of it 
for granted. I had never leisure to re- 
flect, for I was always in an ecstasy of 

leasure or disappointment. Lady D— 
Rad the most ardent attachment for me, 
but the most perfect respect and friend- 
ship for her husband. She would not 
think of compromising his dignity or 
hurting his feelings for the world. She 
could not help people suspecting she 
had a lover ; but she would not put the 
matter out of doubt by the slightest de- 
crease in her conjugal endearments. 

She spoke to Lord D—— in as sweet 
a voice when she wanted her carriage at 
the opera, and hung as tenderly upon 
his arm when she entered a salon, as in 
the first month after their marriage. 
Every tender look on her lover was aton- 
ed for by some particular mark of do- 
mestic devotion. 

How often have I paced to and fro 
in a certain walk at Kensington Gardens, 
to receive, after three hours expecta- 
tion, not my beloved, but a beautiful 
billet on rose-coloured paper, stating 
her inexpressible distress at being una- 
ble to veheve herself from Lord D——’s 
provoking attentions. Then the per- 
plexities of finding indulgent friends, 
and proper rendezvous ; of temporizing 
with the world, and keeping up appear- 
ances. At length the hurry and the 
harass, the fever and the fret of this 
state of existence, not only preyed upon 
my heart, but was too much for health. 
T had a violent nervous attack ; and on 
my recovery was told, in a beautiful lisp, 
by the object of my affections, that hers 
were unfortunately transferred. 

I swore that the hearts of women in 
society were cold and polluted, and con- 
soled myself by a danseuse. La petite 
Emille had a beautiful little foot and 
ankle, and a diamond necklace given 
her by the King of Prussia: she wore 
the best corset, and made the best pirou- 
ette of any lady in the “ foyer.”” She 
was never known to have a poor lover, 
or to choose one entirely from his riches. 
There could not be any thing more dif- 
Jicile, or more ¢omme il faut in its genre, 
and I was still considered one of the 
— young men in London. 

ad always thought there was some- 
thing allegorical in the fable of Cinder- 
ella, and now I became convinced of it. 

I know no change so marvellous or so 
mournful, as the one between the beau- 
tiful being whom we see all life and 
limb, surrounded by the magical deco- 
rations of the theatre, and the languid, 
dishevelled, slip-shod creature, lounging 
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on a greasy sofa, in a dirty lodging, up 
two pair of stairs, in Gerard-street, 
Soho. The apartment which smells of 
mutton fat,—the mother who washes 
silk stockings,—and the insolent and 
filthy coiffeur,—so ardently expected, 
and so enthusiastically received, are re- 
pellant and unwholesome images, which 
imagination sickens at, and memory 
never perfectly digests. For my own 
part, these things are still acid and in- 
concrete recollections, which cause a 
kind of mental nausea whenever they 
occur to me. 

I am of a mild and generous disposi- 
tion, yet it certainly gave me occasional 
pangs both of avarice and ill-humour to 
find that I was the only person who did 
not profit by the milliner’s bill I was 
expected to pay. On the stage, nothing 
could surpass or equal the toilette of 
my fair Emille ; not a pin nor a patch 
was omitted that could fascinate the eye 
of the public. It was only with me that 
mon amie claimed the privilege of being 
mal habillée. 

At all events, however, I expected the 
quiet disposition of my time. I rejoiced 
that there were no egards to consider, 
no servants to deceive ; that all hours I 
could command the society of my mis- 
tress : the hope was in vain! 

The most devoted husband in the 
world is a commodious animal, when 
compared with a mattre de ballét. 

Representations — Repetitions ;— the 
soft sulkiness with which they were at- 
tended; the sudorific languor by which 
they were succeeded. 

The necessity of quitting the most 
interesting ¢éte-d-téte at the striking of 
the clock—the impossibility of disar- 
ranging a ringlet after the departure of 
the cozffeur, were worse in their way 
than any thing I had before experienced. 
Thus, with the courage of a man told 
that he is in the height of enjoyment, I 
dragged through three months of exqui- 
site misery, when, one evening, I hap- 
pened to praise the gentle Emille’s 
dearest friend, with whom she had quar- 
relled that morning: ** Bete !’’ “ ridi- 
cule !”’ “ animal!” ‘ absurde !’? shot 
from one pair of lips, and were answer- 
ed with as much dexterity as delicacy 
by the other. In two minutes, I was 
= to ee door; in three, kicked 

own-stairs by a de zephyr. 

And now, for ire first "lee, I felt 
the truth of the observation, when, 
on relating my misfortune to a friend, 
he swore that he was sure that it would 
make me ‘“ a d——d happy fellow !”” 

Women of low and eh degree, I 
forswore for ever; yet 1 was still ab- 
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sorbed by my favourite idea of excite- 
ment. 

The turf was open to me, and cards 
and dice still remained untried. I kept 
a book and a stud of horses, and was 
elected a member of Graham’s. My 
book was considered the best of the 
year; I had so arranged it that I was 
certain to be a winner. One defaulter, 
however, changed the whole of my cal- 
culations ; and my only consolation on 
returning from Newmarket, after losing 
10,0007. was, that my companion, who 
took the coach that night for Dover 
without remembering his engagements, 
said, when I told him of my loss, ‘that 
I was too happy to be able to pay it. In 
regard to my stud, nothing could be 
more fortunate; my second-rate horses 
carried away all the country sweep- 
stakes, and Selim was the winner at the 
Derby. My groom’s book, however, 
eased me of all the profits of the for- 
mer ; and not being a rogue, I had but 
severe odds against the latter. 

At Graham’s I was universally allow- 
ed to be the luckiest person that ever. 
existed —since Lord Granville played 
whist at least as well as myself, and his 
losses doubled mine in the course of 
the season. 

Gambling, however, with me was a 
short-lived passion. I found that the 

leasure of winning even heightened as 
it was by the rareness of the occurrence, 
was not to be compared to the pain of 
losing; and after making this reflection, 
I burnt my book, sold my stud, and bade 
adieu to Graham’s for ever. 

I was now inspired with the ambition 
of a senator; and after expending, 
30,0002. in a contest, in which, by the 
by, I had my nose knocked on one side, 
and was near losing the sight of my eye, 
I was so “ fortunate’’ as to be returned 
member for shire. This pleasure 
was but of short continuance. . The 
king died within two months after my 
success, and I was ousted by my oppo- 
nent at the next election. 

Nothing remained for me now but to 
turn author, and this accordingly I did, 
My three volumes were very milk-and- 
water stuff; but a fashionable bookseller 
engaged to; publish them, and I made 
up my mind to be “ popular’ for the 
rest of my life. 

In every journal for the next three 
weeks I was held up as the libeller of 
all my acquaintance ; my talents were 
declared to be sublime—my principles 
stigmatized as diabolical. novel was 
asked for every where, and I was pass- 
ed in the streets by my best friends with- 
out a salutation. = 
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T called on my publisher, endeavoured 
to expostulate, and begged him to re- 
tract his assertions. He smiled at my 
reproaches — would not believe in my 
dissatisfaction, and assured me, with his 
hand upon his heart, that I was the 
most ‘fortunate writer’ that had ap- 
peared within his remembrance. 

Thus far, then have I proceeded in 
my progress to bliss. y fortune is 
going—my nose is on one side—I have 
nobody to love—my friends cut me, and 
I am still universally reckoned the hap- 
piest fellow alive !—New Monthly Mag. 


She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





HANDSOME REWARD. 


A CLERGYMAN in the West, who had 
unfortunately quarrelled with his pa- 
rishioners, had the misfortune to have 
a shirt stolen from the hedge where it 
hung to dry, and he posted handbills 
offering a reward for the discovery of 
the offender. Next morning was writ- 
ten at the foot of the copy posted against 
the church door :— 


Some thief has stolen the parson’s shirt, 
To skin naught could be nearer; - 

The parish will give five hundred pounds 
To him that steals the wearer ! 


PRAYERS. 


In Flacourt’s History of Madagascar is 
the following sublime prayer, said to be 
used by the People we call savages :— 
“OQ Eternal! have mercy upon ‘me, 
because I am passing away. O Infinite, 
because I am but a speck. O Most 
Mighty: because I am weak. O Source 
of Life! because I draw nigh to the 
ve. . O Omniscient! because I am 
in darkness. O All-bounteous ! because 
Iam poor. .O All-sufficient ! because 
1 am nothing.”’ W.C.R.R. 


SILENCE. 


Lycuraus ordered no discourse to be 
current which did not contain in few 
words a great deal of useful and weighty 
sense ; for in this concise way of speak- 
ing is something ‘that flies level to the 
mark, and does more execution than a 
whole volley of words shot at random ; 
for silence and premeditation hath such 
a presence and quickness of mind as to 
give surprising answers. arore gave 
this answer to one, who by all means 
would have a popular government: in 
Lacedemon : “ begin friend and make a 


trial in thy own family.’? King Chari- 
laus being asked why his uncle Lycurgus 
made so few laws, answered, to men of 
few words few laws are sufficient. One 
blamed Heraclitus the orator because 
that being invited to a feast he had not 
spoke one word all supper time: Archi- 
damus answered in his vindication, “ he 
who can speak well, knows when to 
speak too.’’ ; 


ORIGIN OF THE TITLE MARQUESS. 


Marcuio a Marquess, was first so called 
from the government of Marches and 
Frontier Countries. Such were the 
Marches of Wales and Scotland, while 
each continued to be an enemy’s coun- 
try. In Gerniany they are called Marc- 
graves. Marquess is originally a French, 
title. The first time we hear of Mar- 
guesses, Marchioness, is under Charle- 
magne, who created governors in Gas- 
cony under this denomination. The 
first that was so created in England 
(says Chamberlayne) was Robert Vere, 
Ear] of Oxford, made Marquess of Dub- 
lin by Richard II. in the eighth year of 
his reign. P.T. W. 


A METAPHOR. 


One of the morning papers, in a cha- 
racter of the late King, says, ‘‘ the kind 
substratum of his disposition remained 
unchanged.’? The same writer would 
doubtless call a fit of passion a volcano, 
and uneven tempers geological changes. 
Perhaps he thought of Addison com- 
paring the human mind to a block of 
marble. It would be difficult to deter- 
mine for what class of readers such fine 
writing is intended. 





Fuatrery corrupts both the receiver 

and the giver, and adulation is not of 

more service to the people than to.kings. 
Burke. 
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